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hard steel, to enable the skater to find re- 
sistance in a side direction at his will, and 
yet of such a nature as to present no im- 
pediment to the motion of the skate-iron 
forward or backward. These qualities, 
hitherto discovered only in ice, are now, it 
appears, combined in some matter, newly 
formed or newly converted to use. ‘That it 
should be free from that other distinguish- 
ing characteristic of ice—solubility at a mo- 
derate temperature, is remarkable; and 
this fits the artificial skating pond to 
be used alike at all seasons of the year. 
Whether this new amusement is likely to 
be practized after the novelty is over, we 
are hardly able to decide, for it strikes us at 
first thought, that the peculiar associations 
of winter, or at least the exhiliration of its 
chilly air, and the freedom of nature, have 
much to do with the pleasures of the 
skater. If shut up within the enclosures 
of the Rotunda of London, where the 
artificial Skating Pond was originally form. 
ed, we should hardly expect a person to ex- 
perience the same enjoyment which 3s 
found on one of our American rivers or 
lakes, especially if it were in the heat of 
summer, to which the nature of this ath- 
letic exercise is but little appropriate. 


Our print represents a wild, mountainous 
region, depicted on the opposite side of the 
skating surface, wearing the garb of win- 
ter, while the spectator looks from under 
the shelter of a rude hut, apparently erect- 
ed for protection from the biting air of Jan- 
uary, with isicles dependent from every 
point. These devices are ingenious, and 
doubtless may produce a momentary effect. 
The vfsiter may fancy himself on the shore 
of a picturesque lake in Switzerland, and 
the performers on the mimic ice may for a 
time wear the aspect of bona-fide skaters: 
but we should hardly expect the amuse- 
ment to be much longer lived than it is in 
regions where it depends on natural ice 
and the changes of the weather. 

Skating, next to balloon-navigation, is 
perhaps the most attractive kind of motion, 
to men in the vigor of youth and activity. 
We have a natural love of rapid motion, 
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especially if it ts obtaimed with ease and 
Ad. 
ded to this, skating is pleasant and grace- 
ful, and has, to the eye of a spectator, much 
to excite admiration, sometimes with the 
apprebension of danger. 


skill by one’s own immediate agency. 


Skating is an old exercise, and has been 
practised for centuries in some countries 
In Holland 
especially, where the canals are almost the 
only roads, multitudes of market people 
transport themselves and their provisions 
to the towns on skates. 


for business of importance. 


In our country, it 
is nothing but an amusement, exclusively 
confined to boys and men, females never 
using skates as in some parts of Europe. 


ROTHSCHILDS’ CARRIER PIGEONS, 


The author of the “ City,” a new London 
book, lets us into the whole secret of the 
management and organization of “ pigeon ex- 
presses,” a species of communication adopted 
by the Stock speculators, both in the English 
and continental markets, for gaining early in- 
tellizence :— ; 


‘‘ Among the various plans adopted of late 
vears lor securing early intelligence for Stock 
Iuxchange purposes, none have proved more 
successful than that of ‘pigeon expresses.’ 
Till within the last seven or eight years the 
ordinary courier brought the news from the 
continent; and it was only the Rothschilds, 
and one or two other important firms, that 
ran” intelligence in anticipation of the regu- 
tar French mail. However, about ten years 
ago the project was conceived of establishing 
a communication between Paris and London 
by means of pigeons, and in the course of two 
years It was in complete operation. ‘The 
training of the birds took considerable time 
before they could be relied on; and the relays 
and organization required to perfect the 
scheme not only involved a vast expenditure 
of time, but also of money. In the first place, 
to make the communication of use on both 
sides of the Channel, it was necessary to get 
two distinct establishments for the flight of 
the pigeous—one in England and another in 
France. It was then necessary that persons, 
in whom reliance could be placed, should be 
stationed in the two capitals, to be in readi- 
ness to receive or despatch the birds that 
might bring or carry the intelligence, and 
make it available for the parties interested.— 
Hence it became almost evident that one 
speculator, unless he was a very wealthy 
man, could not hope to support a ‘pigeon’ 
express, ‘The consequence was, that the pro- 
ject being mooted, two or three of the specu- 
lators, including brokers of the house, joined 
cee and worked it for their own ben- 
ell. 
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Through this medium several of the dealers 
have made large sums of money; but the 
trade is scarcely so profitable as it was, be- 
cause the success of the first operators has 


induced others to follow the example of es- 


tablishing this species of communication. 
The cost of keeping a ‘ pigeon express’ has 
been estimated at £600, or £700 a year; but 
whether this amount is magnified with the 
view of deterring others from venturing into 
the speculation, is a question which never 
seems to have been properly explained. It 
is stated that the daily papers avail them- 
selves of the news brought by these express- 
es; but, in consideration of allowing the 
speculators to read the despatches first, the 
proprietors, it is understood, bear but a mint- 
mum proportion of the expense. The birds 
generally used are of the Antwerp breed, 
strong in the wing and fully feathered. he 
months in which they are chiefly worked are 
the latter end of May, June, July, August, 
and the beginning of September; and though 
the news may not be always of importance, 
a communication is generally kept up daily 
between London and Paris in this manner.” 

At the time of the death of Mr. Roths- 
child, one was caught at Brighton, having 
been disabled by a gun-shot wound ; and be- 
neath the shoulder feathers of the left wing 
was discovered a small note with the words, 
‘Tl est mort,’ followed by a number of hiero- 
elyphics. Each pigeon establishment has a 
method of communication entirely their own; 
and the conductors, if they fancy the key to 
it is in another person’s power, immediately 
vary it. A case of this description occurred 
not long ago, The parties interested in the 
scheme fancied that, however soon they re- 
ceived intelligence, there were others in the 
market who were quite equal with them. 
In order to arrive at the real position of af- 
fairs, the chief proprietor consented, at the 
advice of a friend, to pay £10 for the early 
perusal of a supposed rival’s ‘ pigeon express.’ 
he ‘ express’ came to hand—he read it, and 
was not a little surprised to find that he was 
in reality paying for the perusal of his own 
news! The truth soon came out—somebody 
had bribed the keeper of his pigeons, and 
were thus not only making a profit by the 
sale of his intelligence, but also on the spec- 
ulations they in consequence conducted. The 
defect was soon remedied by changing the 
style of characters employed, and all went 
right as before.”—Lond. pap. 





Jesuits Honoring Parents. 


Asa stranger went into the church-yard of 
a pretty village, he beheld three children ata 
newly made grave. A boy about ten years 
of age was busily engaged in placing plants 
of turf about it, while a girl, who appeared 
a year or two younger, held in herapron a 
few roots of wild flowers. The third child, 
still younger, was sitting on the grass, watch- 
ing with thoughtful look the movement of 
the other two. ‘hey wore pieces of crape on 
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their straw hats, and a few signs of mourn- 
ing such as are sometimes worn by the poor 
who struggle between their povetty and their 
afflictions. 

The girl soon began planting some of her 
wild flowers around the head of the grave 
when the stranger addressed them : 

‘‘ Whose grave is this, children, about 
which you are so busily evgaged ?” 

‘“‘ Mother’s grave,” sir, said the boy. 

‘“Anddid your father send you to place 
these flowers around your mother’s grave ?” 

‘‘ No, sir, father lies here too, and little 
Willie and sister Jane.” 

“When did they die 2?” 

‘* Mother was burieda fortnight yesterday, 
sir, but father died last winter; they all lie 
here.” 

“Then who told you to do this ?” 

‘* Nobody, sir,” replied the girl. 

“Then why do you do it ?” 

They appeared at a loss for an answer, but, 
the stranger looked so kindly at them that at 
length the eldest replied as the tears started 
to his eyes: 

‘Oh, we do love them, sir 2” 

‘‘‘Tken you put these grass tufts and wild 
flowers where your parents are laid, because 
you love them 2” 

‘‘ Yes, sir,” thev all eagerly replied. 

What can be more beautiful than such an 
exhibition of children ioving the memory of 
deceased parents? Never forget the dear 
parents who loved and cherished you in your 
infant days! Ever remember their parental 
kindness !—Honor their memory by doing 
those things which you know would please 
them were they now alive, by a particular 
regard to their dying commands, and carry- 
ing on their plans of usefulness! Are your 
parents spared to you? Ever treat them as 
you will wish you had done, when you stand 
a lonely orphan at their graves. How will 
a remembrance of kind, affectionate conduct 
toward those departed friends, then help to 
soothe your grief and heal your wounded 
heart !—Del. Gazeite. 





Dr. Hovcuton.—At the time of the ad- 
venture which closed Dr. Houghton’s event- 
ful eareer, in the waters of Lake Superior, 
he had with him in his canoe his faithful lit- 
tle dog, so often described in the papers by 
the letter-writers of that region. About an 
hour after the upsetting of the boat, the dog 
came into Eagle river, much bruised by being 
dashed against the rocks, and. his strength 
nearly jexhausted, in which condition he re- 
mained for several days, and yet would fre- 
quently hobble along the banks of the lake 
to the place of the fatal catastrophe, and there 
howl for several hours, as though he would 
call forth his master from the depths below. 
—Buff Com. Adv. 


Mills Stopped—They have had snow, in- 
stead of rain, in Illinois, since winter set in. 
The streams are therefore unusually low, 
and the grist mills have had to stop.— Sun. 
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From the Richmond Enquirer. 
AN OLD VIRGINIA MANSION. 


I visited during the last spring, C——, an 
oldseat on the Matapony, in the county of 
King William. Near the house I found a 
tombstone with the following inscription :— 
“Here lieth the body of Mary the wife of 
Mr. Augustin Moor, who departed this life 
the day of , 1713.” He was the 
first settler of the place, and from the exten- 
siveness of his landed possessions, or, rather, 
of his “clearings,” acquired the soubriquet 
of <«Old Grub.” Among the relics ef a for- 
mer age, I found there some old engravings, 
‘ nrinted for John Bowles, at the Black-horse 
in Corn-hill, anno 1745”—the views taken 
chiefly from London and its vicinity. Of the 
family portraits there is one of Bernard Moore 
and his sister Lucy ; he about fourteen years 
of age in scarlet coat, cocked hat, powdered 
wig and sword. He married Anne Catha- 
rine Spotswood, a daughter of the Governor. 
Lucy Moore rather elder than her brother, 
was by tradition a great beauty in her day.— 
She is represented as holding in her hand a 
rose of a species said to be found only at this 
old seat, and accordingly named after it.— 
She was married in the room where the por- 
trait now hangs, to Speaker Robinson, so 
craphically described by Wirt in his life of 
Patrick Henry. Pleasant Hill, the residence 








of the Speaker, stands in view on the oppo- 


site side of the Matapony, ata considerable 
distance, however, owing to the €xtraordi- 
nary tortuosity of the river. The house was 
built for him by his father-in-law, Austin 
Moore. Speaker Robinson lies buried in the 
garden there; the spot is marked by two 
trees. 

But the most interesting portrait at C 
is a full lengii) of Governor Spotswood, and 
I could not help regretting that no engra- 
ving had been made from it to appear in our 
‘National Portrait Gallery ;” for, of the 
long roll of our colonial Governors, none has 
cume down witha more unsullied lustre than 
that of Spotswood. 

There is also in the same collection a por- 
trait of Dolly Spotswood, a daughter of the 
Governor. She married, I believe, Captain 
Nathaniel West Dandridge, of his Majesty’s 
navy, a son of Captain William Dandridge 
of Elson Green. An old lady once mentioned 
to me, that she remembered, when a very 
young girl, seeing Capt. Dandridge, the naval 
officer just referred to, going on board of his 
ship—and the mariners, with their velvet 
caps, salutiwg him as he stepped upon the 
gang way. 

There isalso at C a likeness ofa go- 
verness in Spotswood’s family, that came over 
from England, and named as is_ believed, 
Clarke. 

Itis well known that Spetswood, witha 
company or volunteer horse, having made 








_the first suecessful exploration of the Blue 


Ridge of mountains, was knighted on that 
account, and presented by the King with a 
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eolden horse-shoe, with the inscription on it, 
«Sic juvat transcendere montes.’”’ But it is, 
perhaps, not so well known, that the British 
government shabbily refused to re-imburse 
the party engaged in that expedition for their 
expenses. ‘This fact is stated by Chalmers, 
in the early part of the second volume of his 
‘ Introduction to the History of the Revolt of 
the American colonies.” 


A novel called the ‘* Knights of the Horse- 
shoe,” by Mr. Wm. A. Caruthers, was writ- 
ten in celebration of this achievement of 
Spo'swood. A new edition of this work is 
about to appear. 

To return to C , some time since, a 
sort of vault was discovered in the yard, and 
in it several bottles with a horse-shoe stamp 
upon them; supposed to be wine bottles with 
the Governor’s stamp. 

Governor Spotswood was styled (by old 
Col. Byrd) “the Tubal Cain of Virginia.”— 
He was indeed the first person that ever es- 
tablished a regular iron furnace in North 
America (Westover, MSS., 132) and Chal- 
mers in the work already referred to, vol. 2, 
page 78, says, thatthe Virginians “ ought to 
have erected a statue to the memory of a ru- 
ler that gave them the manufacture of iron.” 

In 1739, Sir Alexander Spotswood was ap- 
pointed to the command of forces raised 
against Florida, but he died when on the 
eve of embarcation, onthe 7th of June, [710, 
at Annapolis, Maryland. Whether he lies 
buried there, and if so, whether there is any 
tomb-stone and inscription to his memory, I 
have not been able to ascertain. 
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LOUIS PHILIPPE AND MR. CATLIN. 


The anecdotes of the early visit of the 
King of the French to this country, and his 
characteristic attentions to our countryman, 
Mr. Catlin, reported in the following letter 
from the Boston Atlas correspondence, cannot 
fail to imterest cur readers: 


Paris, Nov. 15, 1845. 


Mr. Catlin excited so much tnterest at 
Court when he accompanied the Ioway and 
Ojibbeway Indians, that he received, a few 
days after the last visit, an invitation to break- 
fast with the Royal family at St. Cloud. He 
was most kindly welcomed, and after the re- 
past the King entered into a long conversation 
with him on the indigenous races of America 
and the scenes of “the West,” displaymg a 
fair knowledge of both; the interest of the 
conversation being heightened by several anec- 
dotes of his own adventures among them, 
one of which I cannot refrain from appropri- 
ating. Mentioning that he heard several In- 
dians speak of the King’s having travelled 
among them Mr. Caitlin alluded to one in 
particular, who had told him that his majesty 
hled a white man who was thrown from a 
wagon. 

“No, no,” said the King, “he had a bad 
memory, it was myself that I bled. We 
were travelling in an open wagon, drawn hy 
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two free horses, and in descending a hill ata 
rapid pace, came to a high stump in the cen- 
tre of the road. One of the horses chose to 
pass on one side of it and his fellow on the 
other, so that in spite of all the driver could 
do, the wagon was dashed against the stump 
and we were thrown out with great violence. 
Stunned by the fall, I lay for some moments 
insensible, but on recovering, managed to 
bind up and draw blood from my arm—was 
carried to a neighboring cabin—and in a 
couple of days found myself able to proceed. 
A few hours previous to my departure, how- 
ever, I received a visit from the Squire and 
several other important personages of the 
neighborhood, who had come to endeavor to 
persuade me to remain and practice medicine 
amongst them. ‘They offered to guarantee 
me a good living, feeling certain, to use their 
own words, that a man who could doctor 
himself was well calculated to heal others, 
aud were quite disappointed when I declined 
their proposition.” Mr. Catlin having, on 
his return, taken full notes of the conversa- 
tion, I shall not repeat any more of it except 
the close. ‘ Bring all your collection to the 
Louvre, where orders will be given to place 
a hall and every facility at your disposition, 
and we expect to derive much pleasure and 
instruction in carefully examining it. 


The hall chosen by Mr. Catlin looks upon 
the grand court, and was formerly known as 
the Salle du Parlemente, as it was there that 
the Chambers used to assemble, their sittings 
opened by an address from the King. One of 
its spacious sides was covered with the col- 
lection of portraits—between the “windows 
opposite were the sketches of Indian villages 
and ceremonies—in the centre, a Crow wig- 
wam, twenty feet high, was pitched upon 
poles brought from the Rocky mountains— 
while upon numerous tables were dresses, 
weapons, pipes, &c., all arranged by Mr. 
Catlin, with great taste, and filling the spa: 
cious hall, whose noble proportions gave a 
srand effect to the collection, which can be 
imagined by those who have seen it, with in- 
terest, in 2 more circumscribed space. 

All was arranged on the morning of the 
eleventh, and the King being informed, came 
to visit if, in the afternoon, looking im better 
health and spirits than I have ever seen him. 
He wore a grey Tweed wrapper, over a black 
cloth suit, without any mark of decoration, 
and walked erect, with as firm a tread as any 
of the numerous suite of brilliant officers who 
followed him. Expressing his regret at the 
Cabinet Council having prolonged its session 
to so late an hour, that he had declined 
bringing his family until some future day, 
when they coutd have more time, he com- 
menced a careful inspection. Almost every 
pieture and object was examined with marked 
interest, evidently heightened by Mr. Catlin’s 
vivid deseriptions of the original scenes; the 
force and evident truth of which could but 
bring the whole detail of Indian life before 
those who heard him, in eloquent reality. 
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For upwards of an hour, the gifted son of 
Wyoming thus recounted a succession of 
Stirring anecdotes only interrupted by the 
comments and questions of the King; and 
when a want of light closed the examination; 
his majesty took his leave, with a promise to 
come again—accompanied by a strong ex- 
pression of thanks and praise. 

Mr. Catlin will, | learn from the Director 
of the Museum, receive an order for pictures 
from the King—probably a series illustrating 
his journey in the Western States, or the lite 
of La Salle, the discoverer of the Mississippi, 
and victim to Jesuitical intrigues. 

All this should be a source of gratiffeation 
to every American. A single fellow-citizen 
has, without fortune and patronage, created 
from an original and national source. such a 
collection. But I regret to be forced to add 
that this collection is not likely ever to leave 
the Louvre—and that our descendants will 
be forced to visit France, to stndy the pecu- 
liarities of our national ancestry, blotted from 
the face of their beautiful land by the rolling 
tide of civilization.— Nat. Intelligencer. 





—— 


Greece in 1844, or a Greek’s Reiurn to his 
Native Land—Chap, Xf. 
An unpublisned work, edited by Theodore Dwight Jr. 
| CONTINUED FRom No. 19, Pacr 292.] 


Afier my return from Eubeea, I spent some 
time longer in Athens, making daily observa- 
tions on a variety of subjects highly interest- 
ing to me, and conversing with persons of 
different nations, as well as with Greeks 


from almost every part of the country. 


Among the foreigners then in the capital 
was Mr. Cochran, nephew of the celebrated 
Lord Cochran, who took so active a part in 
the revolutionary struggles in South America. 
as well as in the latter part of the Greek 
war. The two handsome volumes published 
by the nephew since his return, do credit to 
his observation and amiable character, while 
they afford much information concerning some 
events In the war, during which he accom- 
panied his uncle, and respecting the charac- 
ter and habits of the Greeks, whom he re- 
gards with very friendly feelings. His super- 
ficial Views on certain important points, how- 
ever, lead us to regret the frivolities of fash- 
ionable life, to which he has been somewhat 
a devotee. He however was the first to pro- 
pose to establish steam-packet communica- 
lions between Greece and the west of Eu- 
rope, and had formed a contract with the 
Greek government to undertake it, when 
his plan was frustrated by the French. 

How different an aspect was presented to 
me, by one particular branch of study here 
and in America! And how strange it seemed 
to me that such a difference should still ex- 
ist! There are many things, bcre and there, 
which seemed to betoken the same hand of 
improvement. Wherever I turned, as I 
walked through the streets and passed the 
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shops, I saw evidences of the presence of mo- 
dern advances in opinions and arts, (Clothes 
were here displayed in the cut of Paris, arti- 
cles manufactured within a few months or 
weeks in London, hotels conducted as in the 
cities of Europe. The Greeks at home had 
the intelligence to introduce, or at least to re- 
cieve the improvements of foreign lands. It 
is true they have not yet all, or not all in the 
highest degree. Circumstances do not permit 
it: but, so far as circumstances will admit, 
I felt happy to believe, greater advances will 
be made. I saw no evidence to warrant the 
apprehension that prejudice would exclude 
any useful change. On the contrary, there 
appeared to be a prejudice in favor of changes 
adopted elsewhere ; and, whether in Europe 
or in America, an approved novelty in art or 
science would doubiless claim immediate at- 
tention and favor. 

In many things, it is true, I found my 
countrymen behind America: but, I repeat it, 
I did not see their backwardness caused by 
mere prejudice, but only by inability or the 
absence of motive. But the reader has pro- 
bably lost sight of the remark with which I 
begai these reflections. I said that I observed 
a great difference in one branch of study. 

I may perlfaps be thought to overrate the 
importance of the Greek language to Ameri- 
cans, and the facility of acquiring it. I can 
only say thar I do not rate the value so high- 
ly, in one light, as those who require or per- 
mit the devotion of several years to the 
study: for I really doubt the propriety of do- 
ing so, even if the pupils were much better 
and more practically taught than they are. 
With regard to the facility with which it 
may be acquired, in comparison with other 
languages, I may perhaps not be a very 
good judge hecause it is my mother tongue. 
However, I may ask, where would be the 
great difficulty of teaching any language 
whatever to an American child or youth, on 
the plan which is now practised by most 
qualified teachers of French, Spanish and 
other languages, and which I wish to see 
adopted in Greek classes? Give a rule, and 
then have abundance of familiar and practi- 
cal exercises under it, employing at once the 
eve, the ear and the mind, and enlisting the 
liveliness and activity of mutual and simulta- 
neous instruction. Experiments have been 
made which fully justify hope. 

The preceding remarks on the language of 
Greece were written before the handsome 
modern Greek Grammar, recently published 
by one of my countrymen, Mr. Sophocles, 
had fallen into my hands. I learn from it that 
he takes a different view of the modern 
Greek from any other persons of my acquain- 
tance, here or in other countries, whose fami- 
liar knowledge of it entitles them to express 
opinions of it. His authority is certainly re- 
spectable. He is a man of much learning, I 
doubt not, especially in ancient Greek, and 
his opinions will have great weight in the 
United States, where he enjoys a deserved 
reputation among Greek scholars. I pretend 
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not to advance any opinion of my own in op- 
position to his, and lay no claim to any such 
profound knowledge or high reputation for 
scholarship. All I aim at is to present to 
the reader such facts as I am acquainted with, 
With such suggestions as appear to me wor- 
thy of attention. 

[ wish to see ancient Greek more generally 
studied, more thoroughly known, more ap- 
preciated, more used; and I believe that mo- 
dern Greek offers the means of rendering it 
so. Mr. Sophocles regards the two as dis- 
tinct languages—as dist.nct as Latin and 
Italian. If this impression should prevail in 
its fullest extent, it is not to be expected that 
modern Greek will become an introduction or 
aid to the ancient. It is important, therefore, 
to decide 1n what sense and degree this idea 
may justly be adopted, in its practical appli- 
cation to the question before ns. 

In the first place, there is a much greater 
resemblance in the ancient and modern Greek 
with respect to the roots, than in Latin and 
Italian. This would probably be found to the 
satisiaction of any one, by comparing a few 
pages in dictionaries or any other books. In 
the next place, there are fewer important dif- 
ferences in the inflections of words, especially 
those in most common use. These two points 
cover the whole ground; and if these views 
be correct, whether we choose to consider 
modern Greek a distinct tongue or only a dia- 
lect of the ancient, we must pronounce it to 
be more nearly allied to the ancient, than 
Italian is to Latin. 

I have said that this is true, first, with re- 
spect to the roots, and second, with respect to 
the most usual inflections, or changes of 
those roots made to express gender, number, 
case, moods, tenses and persons, Before I 
say any thing further to prove this assertion, 
let us propose a practical test. Let us see 
how a few familiar sentences look, taken al- 
most at hazard from the New Testament.— 
And for this purpose we need not resort to an 
edition of the higher kind, but one which has 
been objected to as too much accommodated 
to the language of the ignorant. It is one 
published by the American Bible Society, 
from stereotype plates obtained from the bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society, but slightly 
altered on this side of the Atlantic. 

Many of the Greeks, even the educaied, 
have not always understood the resemblance 
between the language and habits of the pre- 
sent days and those of antiquity. <A few 
years ago a Greek gentleman who had re- 
ceived a classical education at a German uni- 
versity, published a book against the identity 
of the ancient and modern tongues. I after- 
wards met with him. Some time had elapsed, 
and he had entirely changed his opinion. In- 
deed he was quite enthusiastic in his praises 
of the living dialect. He had been travelling 


in Greece, and he informed me with great 
animation that he foupd interesting traces of 
antiquity in customs and habits, as well as in 
language, wherever he had opportunity to 
mingle with the people. 
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he particularized, was this:—wiule riding 
one day near Lancia, in Thessaly, he observed 
some men killing an ox, and after observing 
their mode, which had some peculiarities, he 
was reminded by something of a passage in 
Homer; and, taking the ancient poet from 
his pocket, he referred to it, and found an 
accurate description of the process, which 
which was accompanied with the same cere- 
monies. 





How Transitory is Fame.—Bonaparte 
was talkative when travelling. When 
passing through Burgundy, on our return 
to Paris, after the battle of Marengo, he 
said, exultingly, ‘ Well, a few more events 
like this campaign, and I may go down to 
posterity. ‘1 think, replied 1, ‘that you 
have already done enough to secure great 
and lasting fame.’ ‘ Yes, replied he, ‘I 
have done enough, that is true; in less 
than two years, I have won Cario, Paris, 
and Milan; but, for all that, my dear fel- 
low, were I to die to morrow, | should not, 
at the end of ten centuries, occupy half a 
page of general history. He was right. 
Many ages pass before the eye in the course 
of half an hour’s reading, and the duration 
of a reign of life is but the affair of a mo- 
ment. In _ historical summary, a page 
suffices to describe all the conquests: of 
Alexander and Ceasar, and all the devas. 
tations of Timour and Genghis Khan. 
We are indeed acquaiuted with only the 
least portion of past events. Is it worth 
while to desolate the world for so slight a 
niemorial ? 

Bourinne’s Memoirs of Bonaparte. 
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SCHOOL AT HOME. 


If parents would only take pains to in- 
struct their own children, how many evils 
would be avoided, how many benefits se- 
cured! We do not mean to recommend 
the destruction of schools: far from it. If 
parents should constantly attend to their 
children’s education sufficiently to know 
what they learn, how they learn it, what 
they might or should learn, how their 
health and comfort are regarded in the 
methods to which they are subjected, and 
especially how their religious and moral 
characters are formmg, schools would of 


course Im rove. Schools would be good. 


and bad schools would soon cease. 
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In our view the general custom among 
our countrymen of neglecting this, is pro- 
ductive of many evils which are attributed 
to other causes. We have no time on this 
occasion to enter upon the subject exten- 
tively, but would recommend it to the fre- 
quent and deliberate attention of our re- 
flecting readers, while we proceed to make 
a few remarks on one of the evil conse- 
quences of this lamentable neglect. Under 
it grow up poor schools and even bad ones ; 
not merely defective teachers, but teachers 
of evil. Encouraged by the state of things 
produced by the negligence of parents, 
Jesuits have crossed the ocean in multi- 
tudes, and have now in their hands many 
of our children. How many of the pa- 
rents have ever taken the pains to inquire 
what they teach, how they train the body, 
the mind, or the heart; or for what they 
are preparing them to act in future life ? 


Yet that it is important to know all these, 
who can deny? ‘ How shall we ascertain 
the truth?” inquires an honest parent, 
whose children are with such instructors ? 
Compare the religious and moral doctrines 
they are taught with those of the Bible; 
and ask whether they are encouraged to 
study and obey their bibles. 


There are many imperfect and incom- 
petent teachers among our own country 
people: but they are not so dangerons, be- 
cause they generally teach essential truths, 
and wii! not pervert our children. 


--— 


Destructive fire in the Woods.—lIt is 
stated that in Arkansas, for several hun- 
dred miles in the interior—in all the coun- 
ties of the western district of Tennessee, 
and in western Kentucky, the grass, cane, 
and undergrowth of all kinds have been 
burning for some time past, and will be to- 
tally consumed. The various kinds of 
“ mast,’ to say nothing of the grasses upon 
which the farmers of Arkansas especially 
rely for the sustenance of their stock, must 
be lost, and produce considerable incon- 
venience if not positive distress. Persons 
travelling along the Tennessee roads say 
that the smoke is so dense as to render res- 
piration difficult and almost painful.— 
Picayune. 
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THE LABYRINTH IN LAMBETH PALACE GARDEN. 


A friend, on a late visit to England, was 
so much tonennd in the old labyrinth of 
shrubbery in Lambeth Palace Garden, 
that he took the pains to procure an en- 
graving of it, with which he has obliging- 
ly favored us. The barriers between the 
walls are high and impervious ; 
be seen on -examination, that a stranger, 
without a clue, would almost inevitably lose 
himself in a few moments, and might wan- 
der about fora long time in vain search 
for the only path that can conduct one 
through. see how many 
paths can be laid out on a complicated 
plan on a small piece of ground. Iti is of 
great antiquity for a thing of this kind, and 
although the exact date is uncertain, it is 
said to have been devised by Cardinal 
Wolsey. If designed for any use, it would 
be difficult to conjecture it: but if intended 
as an emblem of the character or life of 
its author, its appropriateness would be 
easily perceived. 


and it will 


It is curious to 


No further explanation will be needed 
by the reader. He has only to attempt to 
trace a path from one of the entrances 
through to an exit on the opposite hand, 
without looking before, (as chat is denied 
to the actual visitor to the spot,) and he will 
soon find the intricacy of the labyrinth. A 
few friends might easily seek one another 
in vain for a considerable time in these con- 
fusing avenues, ‘and, even though always 
within distinct hearing of each others’ 
voices, wander hither and thither without 


aca chai > 


} 
) 
( 


meeting. Manya gay party of children, 


and of persons of older growth, have found 
amusement in threading these mazes. 


The Big Tennessean.—The citizens of 
Nashville have enjoyed the epportunity du- 
ring several days of examining the skele- 
ton of a strange animal, whose bones were 
found imbedded amidst rocks at the depth 
of fifty feet below the surface, in the county 
of Williamson. Many have examined the 
bones, and all have been interested. Va- 
rious opinions are expressed as to the 
species of animal to which it belongs, but 
all concur in pronouncing it a strange skel- 
eton. In its arrangement for exhibition it 
presents all the appearance of a human 
skeleton standing erect and measuring six- 
teen feet from the top of the skull bone. 
There was suspended by his side the skele- 
ton of a man of ordinary size, and the con- 
trast was truly striking. 

Whatever doubts may be entertained in 
classifying this animal, there can be none as 
to the facts connected with its finding and 
exhumation. It was found at least fifty 
feet below the surface of the earth, and 
seemed to be wedged in between two rocks, 
and many of the large bones are broken as 
if crushed between the rocks. ‘The pel- 
vis, for instance, is broken and crushed so 
that it could not be put together, and its 
place is supplied with wood.—Although 
several of the important bones are missing, 
yet in general the corresponding ones are 
preserved so that a tolerably complete skel- 
eton has been formed. 

Weare not aware that any scientific gen- 
tleman has yet ventured to declare to what 
species the animal belonged. There are 
some strong indications that it was a biped 
animal, but we are unable to discover this.— 
Nash. paper. 
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FLAKES OF SNOW, 
As seen through a microscope. 


These are only some of the forms in which 
snow fiakes appear, when examined through 
a strong magnifier. Their symmetry and 
beauty are often astonishing, and combined 
with their brilliancy, which is sometimes 
such as to excite exclamations of delight 
from those who beheld them for the first 
time. We have before recommended the 
purchase of a microscope for every family, 
and now mention that finvaluable little in- 
strument again, which deserves to be regard- 
ed as a piece of indispensable furniture, and 
children should be permitted to use it freely. 
Many of the most common objects, when seen 


through its glasses, appear perfect masses of. 


beauty. Many fare wonderful: an _ insect’s 


leg or wing, a little shell, a filament of fea- 
ther, even a bit of cloth or paper, the inside 
of a flower, or a grain of sand. 

Many a person has been struck with some 
of the results of freezing, without investigat- 
ing or even inquiring into the general princi- 
ples of congelation. How many interesting 
truths remain wailing for our investigation! 

Most of the stones in the street are, in one 
sense, mere frozen masses, differing from ice 
only in the temperature of fusibility. Many 
of them are chrystalline in their structure; and 
ice is highly so. Indeed the change which 
water undergoes in freezing, is a change 
from a mass of fluid to one of chrys‘als. How 
this change is effected has not yet been explain- 
ed. One of the phenomena attending it is a 
sudden emission of heat, at the moment of 
congelation. The opposite occurs when ice 
melts, there being then a disappearance of 
much heat, without any change in the tem- 
perature of the substance. The disappearing 
heat constitutes what is called the latent heat 
of water, which is indispensable to its exist- 
ence in the fluid state. 
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The crystals of ice branch out from each 
other only at one angle, that is 60 degrees. 
Now this is soon told: but on it depends a 
variety of curious effects, which we have not 
room to specify. Our readers are referred to 
books on Natural Philosophy for the informa- 
they may need. 

Higgins remarks that— 


‘Dr, Nettis, of Middleburgh, was the fi¢st 
to describe these appearances, which he did 
in 1740. This observer very carefully deline- 
ated some of the figures which the chrystal- 
lization presented, and of these there Is an 
almost endless variety. But we are chiefly 
indebted to Captain Scoresby for our informa- 
tion on this interesting subject, who availed 
himself of his opportunities, during his polar 
voyages, of not only sketching some of the 
most remarkable figures, but of measuring 
the chrystals themselves. This gentleman 
has classified the several modifications of 
form he observed. 


The amount of snow falling at any place is 
of course regulated by the mean temperature, 
or, in other words, by its latitude, elevation 
and position. According to Mr. Scoresby, it 
snows nine days out of ten during April and 
the two following months, in the polar re- 
sions; the heaviest fall always happening 
when a humid stream of air from the sea is 
met by a cold breeze from the surface of the 
ice. The inhabitants of these inhospitable 
climes immure themselves in their huts during 
the most inclement season, and it is then ne- 
cessary to stop every aperture, so as to pre- 
vent the entrance of the cold atmosphere, or 
the vapor of the confined air would be imme- 
diately frozen and fall as snow. 

Snow has been sometimes observed to take, 
in the polar regions, a red or orange color. 
This appearance is supposed by some persons 
to arise from the presence of mineral substan- 
ces in the condensed vapor, or rather the fro- 
zen water, while others suppose it to arise 
from the presence of animal or vegetable 
maiter. - 

Snow storms sometiises present a luminous 
appearanee. This singular phenomenon has 
been frequently observed, and we have one 
very remarkable instance on record. It was 
seen in the year 1813, by a party of gentle- 
men on Loch Awe, in Argyleshire, and it not 
only gave to the surrounding scenery the ap- 
pearance of an immense sheet of fire, but il- 
luminated the persons of the individuals who 
composed the party. 

Natural snowballs are sometimes formed 
by the passage of a high wind over the sur- 
face of the fallen snow. When once formed, 
their size rapidly increases by a continued 
motion ; for, as they roll along, they collect, 
and sometimes aitain a considerable size. Mr. 
Sherriff states that in February, 1830, he ob- 
served many of these balls in Kast Lothian, 
some of which were a foot and a half in di- 
ameter. They were produced by a westerly 
wind, and had left their track impressed upon 
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the snow. In one village much exposed to 
the west they were exceedingly numerous. 

We can scarcely avoid a remark, which 
may appear to be little, if at all, connected 
with the fall of snow, though it cannot fail to 
assist in the proof of a statement already 
made, that electricity is always developed by 
atmospheric changes. Snow is universally 
in an electrified state, and, as far as our own 
observations have extended, generally posi- 
tive, biit the condition is changed by liquefac- 
tion. There are many persons who entertain 
a skeptical notion of the universal influence 
of electricity, and in the present uncertain 
state of the science, so far, at least, as regards 
the condition of the atmosphere, and the 
causes which influence it, they need not be 
at a loss for arguments to support their opin- 
ions. But when we discover that so simple 
a process as that of congelation cannot be 
carried on without the developement of the 
agent which in other states produces some of 
the most awful phenomena we behold above 
and around us, there can be nothing very ab- 
surd in the supposition that it may have 
something to do with many, if not all, of the 
meteorclogical changes. ‘This is not merely 
an opinion; it is, we think, warranted by our 
own experiments, and rendered probable by 
the experiments which have been made by 
others.” 
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The Propagation of Trees, Shrubs, &c. 


We have been highly gratified by the ex- 
amination of the thirty-fourth ** Prince’s De- 
scriptive Catalogue,’ of the numerous plants 
cultivated for sale in his old and celebrated 
nursery at Flushing, Long Island. Those of 
our readers who appreciate valuable and 
beautiful trees, flowers and shrubs, will cer- 
tainly be gratified with a brief account of its 
contents. Some of them are familiar with 
the place, and doubtless know from experience 
how well its beauties can repay the trouble 
of a visit, even from a distance. 

Mr. Prince informs us, in his preface, that 
the garden and nursery were commenced by 
his grandfather, William Prince, and that the 
lives of three generations have been devoted 
toit. Itis eigit miles from New York, and 
easily accessible. A store is opened in Ful- 
ton street, and plants sold are delivered at 
Fulion Market. The qualities of the fruits 
and flowers named in the catalogue are 
marked, with their comparative excellencies: 
and lists of those are given which have been 
rejected on account of some defect which 
renders them unworthy of culture, 
others much 
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Many of our readers will be surprised at the 
following statement of the number of varie- 
ties of the principal kinds of fruit and flow- 
ers. 

Apples—315, beside 107 miscellaneous, 
whose characters have not been fully ascer- 
tained, and 49 rejected :—total, 471. Prices, 
from 25 to 37% cents each, in small quanti- 
ties. 

Pears—254. Miscellaneous, 137; reject- 
ed, 161 :—total 555. Prices, 37 to 50 cents. 

Cherries—Heart cherries, 45; Bigarreau, 
26; Duke and Morello, 25; Ornamental, 14 ; 
rejected, 80:—total, 140. Price, 50 cents. 

Plums —134. Misscellaneous, 41; reject- 
ed, 43 :—total, 218. 

Peaches—141. Miscellaneous, 41; reject- 
ed, 43 :—total, 216. Price, 50 cents. 

Nectarines, 24. Apricots, 19. Almonds, 
12. Quinces, 14.—Prices of these, 24, 37% 
and 50 cents, 

Mulberries, 14. 
Filberts, 31. 

Grapes.—Foreign, 74; Hardy Native, 47; 
Miscellaneous American, 45 :—total, 166. 


Walnuts, Chestnuts and 


Currants, 32, of which 15 are ornamental 
and 2 rejected:—viz., the American and 
English Black Currants. 


Raspberries, 40. 
Figs, 49. 
Strawberries, Scarlet and Pine, 86; Haut- 
bois 5; Alpine, 7; Miscellaneous, 15; re- 


jected by the London Horticultural Soviety, 


Gooseberries, 150. 


Pomegranates, 15, 


Roses.—Ghinese Ever-blooming, Daily or 
Bengal roses, 131; Tea-scented China roses, 
115; Bourbon roses, 98, Noisette roses, 79; 
Perpetual or Autumnal roses, 51; Hybrid 
Bourbon 16; Scotch and other Perpetuals, 4; 
Musk Cluster, 12; Small-leafed, 10; Fairy 
or Miniature China, 16; Macartney, 9; Mul- 
tiflora, 15; Banksian, 16; Miscell. Oriental, 
4; Hybrid Climbing, 17; Evergreen, 18; 
Michigan or Prairie, 9; Moss, 40: The Sum- 
mer ‘l'ree roses, &c., which we will not at- 
tempt to name, but will only add, that the 
whole number of varieties of the rose offered 
for sale, with names and descriptions in the 
catalogue is above 1300! 


The hints and directions for planting and 
rearing trees, shrubs, &c., given in different 
parts of this pamphlet, are brief and prac- 
tical, and we shall be tempted to give ex- 
tracts. 
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Secret Instructions of the Jesuits. 
Extracts From “Secreta Monita.” 
Concluded from the last number, page ToA. 

[The Jesuits sometimes profess] to be 
greater friends of light and liberty than the 
best of men, even than the founders of 
American Institutions. Let us have light 
enough to read their history by, and to 
watch their busy operations among us, 
especially when they come near our chil- 
dren. | 


At their first settlement, let our members 
be cautious of purchasing lands ; but if they 
happen to buy such as are well situated, let 
this be done in the name of some faithful 
and trusty friend. And that our poverty 
may have the more colorable gloss of reall. 
ty, let the purchases, adjacent to the places 
wherein our colleges are founded, be as- 
sioned by the provincial to colleges at a 
distance ; by which means it will be im- 
possible that princes and magistrates can 
ever attain to a certain knowledge what the 
revenues of the Society amount to. 


Let the greatest sums be always extorted 
from widows, by frequent remonstrances of 
our extreme necessities. 

In every province, let none but the prin- 
cipal be fully apprised of the real value of 
our revenues ; and let what is contained in 
the treasury of Rome be always kept as an 
inviolable secret. 


Let it be publicly remonstrated, and 
every where declared by our members in 
their private conversation, that the only end 
of their coming there was, for the instruc- 
tion of youth, and the good and welfare of 
the inhabitants ; that they do all this with- 
out the least view of reward, or respect of 
persons, and that they are not an incum- 
brance upon the people, as other religious 
orders constantly are. 


CHAP. IT., 


In what manner the society must deport, 
that they may work themselves into, and 
after that preserve a familiarity with 
princes, noblemen, and persons ‘of the 
greatest distinction. 

Princes and persons of distinction every 
where must by all means be so managed, 
that we may have their ear, and that will 
easily secure their hearts: by which way 
of prozeeding, all persons will become our 
creatures, and no one will dare to give the 
Society the least disquiet or opposition. 
That ecclesiastical persons gain a great 
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footing in the favor of princes and noble- 
men, by winking at their vices, and putting 
a favorable construction on whatever they 
do amiss, experience convinces; and this 
we may observe in their contraction of mar: 
riages with their near relations and kindred, 
or the like. lt must be our business to en- 
courage such, whose inclination hes this 
way, by leading them up in hopes, that 
through our assistance they may easily ob- 
tain a dispensation from the Pope; and no 
doubt he will readily grant it, if proper 
reasons be urged, parallel cases produced, 
and opinions quoted which countenance 
such actions, when the common good of 
mankind, and the greater advancement of 
God’s glory, which are the only end and 
design of the Society, are pretended to be 
the sole motives to them. 


The same must be observed when the 
prince happens to engage in any enterprise 
which is not equally approved by all his 
nobility ; for in such cases he must be egged 
on and excited; whilst they, on the other 
hand, must be dissuaded from opposing 
him, and advised to acquiesce in all his pro- 
posals. But this must be done only in 
generals, always avoiding particulars: 
lest, upon the ill success of the affair, the 
miscarriage be thrown upon the Society. 
And should ever the action be called in 
question, care must be taken to have in- 
structions always ready, plainly forbidding 
it; and these also must be backed with the 
authority of some senior members, who, 
being wholly ignorant of the matter, must 
attest upon oath, that such groundless in- 
sinuations are a malicious and base imputa- 
tion on the Society. 


® Above all, due care must be taken to 
curry favor with the minions and domestics 
of princes and noblemen; whom by small 
presents, and many offices of piety, we may 
so far byass, (bias,) as by means of them to 
get a faithful intelligence of the bent of their 
masters’ humors and inclinations ; thus will 
the Society be the better qualified to chime 
in with all their tempers. 


How much the Society has benefitted 
from their engagement in marriage-treaties, 
the house of Austria and Bourbon, Poland 
and other kingdoms, are experimental evi- 
dences. Wherefore let such matches be 
with prudence picked out, whose parents 
are our friends, and firmly attached to our 
interests. 

Princesses and ladies of quality are easily 
to be gained by the influence of the women 
of the bed-chamber; for which reason we 
must by all means pay particular address 
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to these, for thereby there will be no secrets 
in the family, but what we shall have fully 
disclosed to us. 

It will be very proper to give invitations 
to such to attend our sermons and fellow- 
ships, to hear our orations and declama- 
tions, as also to compliment them with ver- 
ses and theses ; to address them in a genteel 
and complaisant manner, and at proper 
opportunities to give them handsome enter. 
tainments. 

Let proper methods be used to get know- 
ledge of the animosities that arise among 
creat men, that we may have a finger in 
reconciling their differences; for by this 
means we shall cradually become acquaint- 
ed with their friends and secret affairs, and 
of necessity engage one of the parties in our 
interests. 

3ut should discovery happen to be made, 
that any person serves either king or prince, 
who is not well-atfected towards our Socie- 
ty, no stone must be left unturned by our 
inembers, or which 1s more proper, some 
other, to induce him by promises, favors 
and preferments, which must be procured 
for him under his king or prince, to en- 
tertain a friendship for and familiarity with 
us. 


ca 


CHAP. ITI. 


How the Soctety must behave themselves 
towards those who are at the helm of af- 
fairs. and others, who, though they be not 
rich, are notwithstanding wm a capacity 
of beng otherwise serviecable. 


They must be also employed in calming 
the minds of the meaner sort of people, 
and in wheedling the aversions of the po- 
pulace into an affection for our society. 


CHAP. VI. 


Of proper methods for induceng rich wr- 
‘s £0 be liberal io our Socrety. 


/ , 
lor 


For the managing this affair, let such 
members only be chosen as are advanced 
in age, of a lively complexion and agreea- 
ble conversation ; let these frequently visit 
such widows, and the minute they begin to 
show any aflection toward our order, then 
is the time to lay before them the good 
works and merits of the Society ; if they 
scem kindly to S1Ve ear to this, and begin 
to visit our churches, we must by all means 
take care to prov ide — confe ssors, by 
whom they may be well admonished, 
especially to a const sie" perseverance in 
their state of widowhood ; and this, by enu- 
merating and praising the advantages and 
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felicity of a single life ; and let them pawn 
their faiths, and themselves too as a securi- 
ty, that a firm continuance in such a pious 
resolution, will infallibly purchase an eter- 
nal merit, and prove a most effectual means 
of escaping the otherwise certain pains of 
purgatory. 


Care must be taken to remove such ser- 
vants particularly, as do not keep a good 
understanding with the Society; but let this 
be done by little and little e : and when we 
have managed to work them out, let such 
be recommended as already are, or willing- 
lv would become our creatures; thus shall 
we dive into every secret, and have a finger 
in every affair transacted in the family. 

It will be proper, every now and then, 
cunningly to propose to her some match, but 
such a one, be sure, as you know she has 
an aversion to; and if it be thought that 
she has a kindness for any one, let his vices 
and failings be represented to her in a pro- 
per light, “that she may abhor the thoughts 
of alteriag her condition with any person 
whatsoever 


Let women that are young, and descend- 
ed from rich and noble parents, be placed 
with those widows, that they may, by de- 
grees, become subject to our directions and 
accus omed to our method of living: asa 
governess to these, let some woman be cho- 
sen and appointed by the family confessor ; 
let these submit to all the censures, and other 
customs of the Society ; but such as will 
not conform themselves, immediately dis- 
miss to their parents, or those who put them 
to us, and let them be represented as un. 
tractably stubborn, and of a perverse dispo- 
sition. 


Nor is less care to be taken of their 
health and recreations than of their salva- 
tion; wherefore if ever they complain of 
any indisposition, immediately all fasting, 
canvas, discipline, and other corporeal pen- 
ance must be forbidden; nor let them be 
permitted to stir abroad even io church, but 
be tended at home with privacy and care. 
If they secretly steal into the garden, or 
college, seem as if you knew it not, and 
allow them the liberty of conversation and 
priv ate diversions. with those whose compa- 
ny is most agreeable so them. 

They must be also instructed upon every 
occasion, that their bestowing of alms to 
ecclesiastics, and even to the religious of an 
approved and exemplary life, without the 
knowledge and approbation of their confes- 
sor, is not cqually meritorious in the sight 
of God. 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 
SPECULATION. 

Edward was one day sitting at dinner, 

when his mother recollected something she 


years, many of the people of our country 


have a foolish turn of expecting to become 
very rich all at once. About twenty years 
ago, it was said that the price of cotton was 
going to rise very fast and very high in 
Europe. Many merchants believed it, and 
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at Ascent of the Corcovado. city. From this reservoir, more than a cen- 
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3 mountains here. It towers above every the ridge to the Convent of Santa Teresa. 
a other peak and is of very singular form. Never did this outward world seem so en- 
a Every stranger ascends the Corcovado—so be- chanting and picturesque a place to me as it 
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hold me toiling up the steep sides of the 
mountain, cheered by a charming day, and a 
pleasant company of friends. We began our 
ascent from the Larangeiras, and though 
fatiguing, we found it to be a delightiul ex- 
cursion. 

The path led through dense primeval fore 
ests that had never been cut down, and occa- 
sional openings disclosed the loveliest views 
ia the world. The forest is filled with flow- 
ers, air plants of every variety hang upon 
the trees, adorning them with blossoms of 
red, blue, pink and bronze. 

The Emperor has recently had a cottage 
built, where the weary may always rest, 
about half an hour’s walk from the summit, 
at a charming spot called the Pinheiros.— 
The English of Pznhetro is Pine. Ol course 
we expected to find a noble grove of pine 
trees, but no pines are there. There may 
have*been in past years. ‘The summit of the 
mountain is rude and bare. The peak seems 
rifted by some sudden convulsion. Across 
the chasm is thrown a wooden bridge, and 
around the peak isa firm railing which gives 
a feeling of security which one could not 
otherwise bear, standing on the brink of so 
terrific a precipice. The highest point is 
more than 2300 feet above the level of the 
sea. ‘The view from the summit is vast and 
magnificent, and it was with regret I left the 
highest spot I had ever reached. 

We left at the Maz d’ Agua, mother of 
waters, about half wav down the mountain, 
some friends and our dinner, which the moun- 
tain air by this time had made very at- 
tractive. We found descending much more 
unpleasant than ascending. The only way 
we could stop the velocity of our progress 
was by clinging to shrubs and trees. It is 
thought quite a feat for a lady to climb the 
Corcovado on foot. (The path is very sale 
for mules as far as the Pinheiros.) !n our 
party there were three iadies and three chi- 
dren, who all bore the fatigue like herolues. 

At the Maz d’ Agua we found our friends, 
and above all our dinner, which was deli- 
cious. ‘The cloth was laid upon the grass,— 
there was a delightful absence of knives and 
forks. I do not mean that we had none at all, 
but there were not enough for all, and weate 
our roast chickens, ham and chicken pie ina 
most primitive style. 

From the Mai a’ Agua, flows nearly all the 
water with which the city is so abundantly 
supplied. The Vapors from the ocean float 
and collect around the Core: gy in 
dense mists and running in streams down the 
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waters”? they unite and form a torrent which 
leaps down pure and cold over a ledge of 
granite ina broad and foaming sheet into a 
natural reservoir about three miles irom the 
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did the first time I walked along the path 
that conducts this water. It is a green ave- 
nue made on the summit level of the most 
romantic hills, forming at iatervals artificial 
terraces and platforms. From these high 
places you look below you on vallies inde- 
scribably beautiful. The most magnificent 
and ornamental objects is the Arcade that 
takes the water from the Santa Theresa hill 
to the opposite one of 8. Antonio, from whence 
it is led into the city. 

The Arcade is formed of two ranges of 
stone arches, one over another, which rise 
from the ground to a great height. This 
aqueduct is a stupendous work, and that the 
Brazilians were ever inspired with enterprize 
sufficient to undertake and complete it, is a 
inatter of astonishment.—Boston Journal. 


The Propagatjon of Trees. 
Our CORRESPONDENCE. 

We sent out a few weeks ago, about 
o0,000 seeds of the Japanese Ailanthus, or 
Chinese ‘Tree of Heaven, to persons in differ- 
ent parts of the country, accompanied with 
printed descriptions and directions for plant- 
ing and rearing. are yet to be 
sent, perhaps nearly an equal amount ; and 
we have reason to think the results will be 
useful, extensive and permanent. As we left 
all at liberty to plant before sending us any 
reply, we presume many have _ preferred 
adopting that course. 


Others 


‘To those who have 
taken the trouble to distribute their seeds, 
and collect and transmit the small sums for 
which we proposed to them to sell them, we 
return our thanks. They may hear from us 
again in future, with some htthe memorial of 
our gratitude which may be pleasing and 
useful. To find a now project, designed for 
the good of one’s countrymen ata distance, 
approved and assisted by intelligent and pub- 
lic-spirited strangers—/adies, as well as gen- 
liemen, Is very gratifying; and our sincere 

now ollered to Their 
promptituce and activity in cooperating have 


thanks are them, 
given us reason to hope our plan will prove 
practicable, at least to some extent ; and, SO 
far as i! 18 carried into effect, the results must 
be usetul. 

We learn from our correspondence, that 
the Ailanthus has been introduced into some 
parts of this State and of Delaware, and that 
it there grows with all the readiness and lux- 
uriance which we have attributed to it. 
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Perils of the Express Conduclors.—On 
Friday last, a clear, sharp, cold day, the 
mail arrived at the Kennebec River, expect- 
ing to get a pass by the steam ferry boat at 
Bath. The river was frozen and the ferry 
boat did not run. The mail contractor, with 
the conductors of Jerome & Co.’s Express 
and Gilman’s Express, attempted to cross the 
river ina row boat. They had succeeded in 
slowly making their passage through the ice 
about half way across the river, when the 
boat was jammed between two huge cakes of 
ice, and nearly capsized. The tide being 
strong at the time, the boat, jammed hard 
and fast in the ice, was carried up the river 
some three miles, where she lay from eight 
o’clock in the morning until three o’clocl< in 
the afternoon, every effort being made in the 
mean time to force her through the ice, by 
breaking it up at the bow of the boat, until 
the three persons were wet and covered with 
ice. 

Young Mower, of Jerome & Co.’s Ex- 
press, broke through the ice on the river, and 
in changing his stockings, his boots were so 
much frozen as to render it impossible to get 
them on. 

Finding all efforts to make a passage abor- 
tive, the mail contractor took to the ice, thin 
as it was, and crawled, or rather slipped his 
body over the cracking ice, with the water 
oozing up about him, and thus reached the 
shore. Young Mower followed, pushing his 
valise and boots ahead, and then slipping 
himself up to them, and at length gained the 
shore. The conductor of Gilman’s Express 
followed. Mower was obliged to walk two 
iniles, with only stockings upon his feet, and 
froze his toes and heels. One foot of the 
other conductor was fiozen. The distanze 
perilously passed upon the ice was abouta 
mile, and within five minutes after they 
gained the shore, the ice broke up where 
they had passed, carrying the valises and 
naail bags down the river, where the boat 
was recovered the next day, and got on 
shore.—Dangor (Me.) Whig. 





ANSWER TO “JOHN ANDERSON, 


MY JO.” 
BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


Jean Anderson, my ain Jean, 
Ye've been a leal gude wife; 
Ye’ve more than shared my pain, Jean, 
Ye’ve been my joy through life ; 
I lo’ed ye in ye’re youth, Jean, 
W ith bonny snooded brow ; 
But maun [ tell the truth, Jean, 
[ lo’e ye better now. 


O! they were pleasant times, Jean, 
When first I trysted thee; 

They come like holy chimes, Jean, 
O’ Sabbath bells to me; 

But sweeter to my heart, Jean, 
Than a’ the past can prove, 
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The hope that when we part, Jean, 
Our souls shall meet above. 


l’ve been a man o’ toil, Jean, 
And aye obliged to roam ; 

But still ye had a smile, Jean, 
And canny welcome home ; 

Our hearth was aye aright, Jean, 
he kail pot on the fire, 

When { came back at night, Jean, 
{ found my heart’s desire. 


Our bairns hae bred some cares, Jean, 
But thanks to thee, my jo, 

They brought not our grey hairs, Jean, 
Wi shame or sorrow low; 

And when at last our bed, Jean, 
Beside the kirk maun be, 

They’ll honor us when dead, Jean, 
And that’s enough for me. 





AMERICAN GuANo.—A large amount of 
guano is on an island in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. The information was commu- 
nicated to Mr. Coleman by a gentleman 
from New York of the highest respectabil- 
ity. 

The discovery of the guano was made by 
a young man last season, and a small cargo 
of it was taken to New-York. A quantity 
of it was purchased by a gentleman who 
tried it side by side with the Peruvian and 
Ichaboe, and the results were decidedly in 
favor of that from the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence.—Eng. Pap. 





Lieut. Cor. Exxriorr.—We mentioned the 
other day the sudden death of this gentle- 
man. He was the commander of the British 
forces on the Niagara frontier. The last 
number of the Niagara Chronicle contains a 
long obituary notice of the deceased, with an 
account of the funeral procession which took 
place at Niagara on the 29th of December.— 
N. Y. Express. 





The revenues of all the N. York Canals 
for the last fiscal!year, have exceeded those 
of 1844, by the sum of $25,884 338, but 
the expenses exceed those of that year by 
$140,169 96. 





HUMILITY. 
BY MONTGOMERY. 


The bird that soars on highest wing 
Builds on the ground its lowly nest, 
And she that doth most sweetly sing, 
Sings in the shade when all things rest, 
In lark and nightingale we see 
What honor hath humility. 


Thesaint that wears heaven’s brightest crown, 
In deepest adoration bends, 
The weight of glory bows him down 
The most when most his soul ascends; 
Nearest the throne itself must be 
The footstool of humility. 
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12 © Uw Us we. 
A SPANISH SONNET. 








Soneio. 


Noble, rico, vasailo, y cludadanog, 

‘‘odos iguales son, todos parientes, 

Pues que nacieron todos descendienies 

Del tronco antiguo del primer humano. 

Sepa quien con sus titulos ufano 

Funda su vanidad en asciendientes, 

Gue hay dos generaciones diferentes, 

Virtud y vicio: lo demas es vano. 

Por mas que quiere la gveneralogia 

Coloear en sus venas la nobleza 

Aun superior a lo que Adam tenia, 

No podlia desmentir naturaleza 

Que sin virtud es la hidalguia 

Ridiculo fantasma de la grandeza. 

We thank our fair correspondent for send- 
me us the above specimen of Spanish po- 
etry, so fine 
senument. If it be the production of the 
monk who presented it to her friend, it cer- 
tainly does him great credit, as he must have 
sirayed from the ignorance and arroganee of 
the cloister, to learn truths taught only in the 
Bible, in the family, and in those societies, 
not hostile to them. 


in style, and still superior in 


The translation accompanying the ‘‘Son- 
eto,” we shall publish with gratitude, apol- 
ogizing for our apparent delay, by mention- 
ing that we have but recently received them. 
May we look for future favors from the same 
welcome source ¢ 

God help the Poor. 
Dedicated to the Ladi s? Benevolent Socicty, 
God help the poor! 
Stern winter comes with his chilly train 
Sending forth deep-tongued o’er bis wide do- 
Unto thy door, imain, 
His piercing voice filling thine ear with pain, 
Oh, would he ne’er could visit us again ; 
God help the Poor! 


God help the Poor 
Upon the barren heath olus whisties loud, 
Through shattered casements, and with dusty 
From far off moor, [cioud, 
Covers the shivering inmates, who are bowed 
Mournfully to the earth, and ery forth aloud, 
‘*God help the Poor !” 


aod help the Poor! 
Tempest-i ost mariners on life’s troubled deep, 
Whose pilgrimage is o’er where cold winds 
lhey’ve no safe shore, [sweep; 
But Thee alone! th’s ling’ring s| 
ut Lhee alone! and in death's ling’ring sleep, 
To Thee they yt me 
o Lhee they call, who lets not mourners 
God help the Poor! [ weep. 
oe 
Pennsylvanian. 
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To Our Op Supscrisers.—The first vo- 
lume of the American Penny Magazine will 
be completed in the beginning of February, 
when those who began with No. 1 will have 
92 numbers, of 16 pages each, containing 
nearly 200 illustrative engravings, and a va- 
riety of reading matter, derived from a great 
variety of sources, foreign asd American, 
ancient and modern, Of their value our 
readers can judge. Many new and valuable 
sources of information are continually open- 
ing to us. The experiment which we have 
niade, of furnishing American families with 
an illustrated weekly paper, devoted to use- 
ful infosmation and sound principles, intel- 
lectual, moral and religious, at a lower price 
than any similar work, promises permanent 
Those who wish to receive the 
next volume wiil please to send the money, 
($1) by the close of the term. ‘Those who 
may Wish to receive any or all of the back 
numbers, will be promptly supplied. As 
they are stereotyped, we shail always be able 
to furnish complete sets. 


Success, 


To Our New Svuescerserm.—Those who 
have suhscribed for ou: second volume only, 
will be supplied with the few remaining num- 
bers of Vol. 1, without charge, and are re- 
quested to circulate them among their friends. 
They will be entitled to all the numbers of 
the second volume. 

To ALL our Susscripers.—If each will 
procure one new subscriber, it will be ren- 
dering an important service to a new pub- 
lication, designed for extensive and lasting 
benefit. 


Cuocraws.—There are expected, says the 
Vieksburgh intelliveneer of the Sth inst., in 
about ten days or two weeks, 5,000 Choctaw 
Indiaus here, to cross the river, on their way 
to their vew home, west of the NLississippl. 
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THE AMERICAN PENNY MAGAZINE 
AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 
With numerous Engravings. 
Exdited by Theodore Dwight, Jr. 

ls published weekly, at the office of the New York 
Express, No. 112 Broadway, at 3 cents a number, (16 
pages large octavo,) or, to subscribers receiving it by 
mail, and paying in advance, $1 a year. 

6 sets for 35 

Back numbers supplied. 

Posimasters are authorized to remit money. 
- Ene'ove a One Dollar Bil , without payment ol pOS- 
lage, and the work will be sent for the year. 

* The information contained in this work is worth 
more than silver.°—JV. Y. Odserver. 

“It should be in every family in the country.”— 
IV. Y. (aptest Recorder, 

The New York Methodist Advocate speaks of it in 
similar terms. Al somany other papers. 
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